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For “The Friend.” 
From the Letters and Papers of John Barelay. 
(Continued from page 339.) 

“1817. Eleventh month 10th.—I think I 
ave seen the danger of young men or women 
welling anywhere else than in the valley of 
umility. Human learning, human attain- 
rents and excellencies, 1 mean all those 
hings that are obtained by the memory, judg- 
aent, reasoning powers, and mental abilities, 
eparate from any immediate influence and 
issistance derived from the source of all true 
vyisdom—these natural acquisitions and tal- 
mts are well in their places, and are service- 
‘ble to us, when kept in subjection to the pure 
eachings of Him, ‘ who teaches’ by His Spirit 
as never man taught.’ But when any natural 
aculty or talent of the mind, or acquisition 
y Virtue of that talent or faculty, usurps and 
omineers over the little seed of the kingdom 
‘own in the heart, it had been better that such 
‘ enemy were cast as it were into the sea, 
tr utterly annihilated, than that such mischief 
jhould be done. I have been in company with 
jome young persons of our Society, who have 
heen not a little injured by giving way to 
sride and foolish talkativeness, in respect to 
any matters, in which, though they seemed 
ell informed, yet not keeping in the little- 
,ess and lowliness, they have acquitted them- 
jelves but ill, through letting in a forward, 
rating spirit. Now, the best light in which 
we can view true talents and virtues, and in 
hich they are set off to the best advantage, 
3 the sombre shade of humility. For the 

ore the frame-work is colored, or gilt, or 
jarved, or ornamented, the more there is to 
ake off the attention of the eye from the pic- 
ture itself. So that it seems to me best, for 
ach of us to dwell in the littleness, in the 
owliness ; always bearing in mind whence we 
ire, even from the dust, and whither we shall 
eturn, even to the dust; and that we should 
ot forget from whence all that is good, either 
mmmediately or mediately comes, even from 
lhe source of all good. This would make us 
vackward and timid at giving our judgment; 
would render us ready and willing to esteem 
‘thers better than ourselves,—quick to hear, 
llow to speak, slow to wrath; because we 
‘hould be patient, humble, forgiving one an- 
ther, loving one another, pitying one another; 
for we should then know_how frail man is. 


* “1817.” Hleventh or Twelfth month“ The 
Lord ever hears and answers the prayers 
which he hath put into the hearts of those 
that desire to fear Him. As far as I can re- 
collect, those daily formal repetitions of words 
in the practice of which I was brought up, 
were but seldom accompanied with that which 
is the essence of true prayer, viz., a reveren- 
tial breathing unto the Lord, and a longing 
of the soul after those things that we need. 
There were times too, in which my soul did 
ardently crave the attainment of best things; 
but then my prayers being confined to cer- 
tain times and certain words, and I being 
taught this restricted notion of the act, it did 
not allow of the springing forth of those 
secret desires, which the Lord raised in my 
heart; so that these seasons wherein true 
prayer was begotten by Him, who teaches 
when and how to pray, were not rightly 
availed of or profited by. 

“T remember that after I refrained from 
repeating those forms of prayer, which were 
taught me in my childhood, | was much in 
the habit of kneeling down and repeating ex- 
tempore prayers, by dint of my natural abili- 
ties: this I did for some little time with great 
fervor of youth and eloquence, even some- 
times aloud, both morning and evening; until 
the Lord opened my eyes in this respect, and 
gave me clearly to see, that these attempts in 
my own will, way, and time, were but sparks 
kindled about me, and which availed nothing 
with Him, whose own sacrifices (of his own 
preparing and kindling) were alone accept- 
able. Thus in obedience, I was made willing 
to be silent and to seek the Lord; who is nigh 
at hand, and dwells in the hearts of his peo- 
ple, and is not far from any one of us, if we 
look for and unto Him. This silence of all 
the creaturely reasoning powers was very 
hard to something in me, which would be 
judging and questioning,—very unmeaning 
did it appear; yet durst 1 not forbear to meet 
with my Lord and Master, or to strive to 
meet with him, day by day, and oftener than 
the day; and frequently crying in the depth 
and sincerity of my heart unto Him, that he 
would be pleased to show me the way to call 
upon him aright, and what to pray fone | 
was often in tears and lay down my head in 
grief upon my pillow, fearing I should never 
be made sensible of true prayer, and partake 
of the privilege of ‘praying always.’ The 
Lord did not long leave me without his bless- 
ing, his blessed countenance and presence and 
comfort; no,—he showered at times of his 
merciful goodness into my poor heart, and 
kindled such love towards Himself, such 
earnest breathings after the further arising, 
the glorious spreading and increasing exalta- 
tion of His name, and power, and truth, as 
enabled me truly to praise and bless His holy 
name, engaged me still more to cleave unto, 
obey, and follow Him in whatsoever he might 


require. My soul was also filled with living 
warmth of love and charity towards his crea- 


ture man, whom he created in his image; 
with great pity also towards such as had de- 
viated from the path, in which He would 
have had them to go, and who had thus turned 
away from the Lord their leader ; an unspeak- 
ably sweet feeling of fellowship and sympathy 
arose in me, towards those in whom the Lord 
had excited a love or desire of Himself. Thus 
was true prayer in and by the true Spirit, in 
measure raised in my heart, not according to 
the way or time which man’s wisdom or in- 
clination would lead and teach, but the very 
contrary ;—for even to this time, I am often 
so situated, as not to have any words for long 
seasons together to utter, either audibly or in 
my heart; and still more often am in dryness, 
distress, and apparent desolation : yet through 
all I can praise the Lord.” 

John Barclay having been in the daily prac- 
tice of what is called formal prayer, and hav- 
ing experimentally known also the true sacri- 
fices of the Lord’sown preparing and choosing 
__which he defines as “a reverential breath- 
ing unto the Lord, and a longing of the soul 
after those things that we need’’—was surely 
“not a novice” in respect to that which, 
under the immediate guidance and sufficiency 
of the Holy Spirit, is our most necessary and 
indispensable Christian duty ; agreeably to 
the Saviour’s precept: “ Men ought always to 
pray, and not to faint.” And His apostle, 
“ Praying always with all prayer and suppli- 
cation in the Spirit, and watching thereunto 
with all perseverance.” But, declares the 
same Apostle, “The natural man cannot under- 
stand the things of the Spirit of God, for they 
are foolishness unto him,” &c. Again, our 
adorable Advocate with the Father, who ever 
liveth to make intercession for us, will, if our 
hearts be true to Him, pray for us when we 
cannot at all pray for ourselves ; and as it is 
written again, “The Spirit also helpeth our 
infirmities,” &c. All attempts at prayer short 
of this, short of childlike dependence upon 
the help and intercession of the Holy Spirit 
of Christ Jesus, will avail but little more than 
to bring us under the condemnation, “‘ Who 
hath required this at your hands ees Ye 
ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss.” 
“When ye make many prayers I will not 
hear.” 

Tt is a testimony of John the Baptist, that 
“A man can receive nothing except it be 
given him from heaven.” “ Without Me,” (or 
severed from Me, the Vine) says the Saviour, 
“ye can do nothing.” Fallen beings then as 
we are, we can have no desires after heaven 
and heavenly things till they are given us 
from above. Seeing this, what is more need- 
ful than an humble contrite frame of heart, 
and a diligent faithful waiting upon the High 
Priest of our profession, for the proffered as- 
sistance of His Holy Spirit, that can alone 
quicken us, and withal furnish that live coal 
from the holy altar wherewith to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ. 
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Tf in the case of Ahasuerus, no one was to 
come into the inner court who was not called, 
except to whom the king should hold out the 

olden sceptre, upon penalty of being put to 
death, how dare we, poor worms of the dust, 
in the infinitely lesser imitation, presume on 
one of the most solemn acts of religious wor- 
ship, independent of that calland immediately 
qualifying, sustaining help, which the Father 
of mercies has promised to all those who dili- 
gently seek and serve Him? Moreover, we 
may, with unanointed formal lips, ask for 
that which, as we have records of, would be 
a serious injury to us to have bestowed. 

Far be from us the intent or wish to dis- 
courage the least child, or the greatest sinner, 
from the unspeakably precious privilege as 
well as duty of drawing near unto the great 
Hearer of prayer, and Author of our lives, in 
true and living supplication, be it either secret 
or vocal. Ever recognized, we have no doubt, 
by the watchful careful pilgrim traveller is 
the truism : 

€ who that knows the worth of prayer, 
But wishes to be often there.” 

What we deprecate is the formal, lifeless offer- 
ing; which neither comes from above nor 
gathers there: and which is wanting in the 
humble, self-abased, unpretending entreaty of 
the poor publican, “God be merciful to me a 
sinner.” ‘ 

The following from William Penn’s Rise 
and Progress, will close these remarks: “The 
glory of this day, and foundation of the hope 
that has not made us ashamed since we were 
a people, you know is that blessed principle 
of light and life of Christ, which we profess, 
and direct all people to, as the great instru- 
ment and agent of man’s conversion to God. 

“Tn the feeling of the motions of this prin- 
ciple we drew near to the Lord, and waited 
to be prepared by it, that we might feel those 
drawings and movings, before we approached 
the Lord in prayer, or opened our mouths in 
ministry. And in our beginning and ending 
with this, stood our comfort, service, and 
edification. And as we ran faster, or fell 
short, we made burthens for ourselves to bear; 
our services finding in ourselves a rebuke, in- 
stead of an acceptance; and in lieu of ‘ Well 
done, ‘Who hath required this at your 
hands.’” 


(To be continued.) 


The Warm Lake of New Zealand. 

The following account of this singular for- 
mation is furnished by a correspondent of the 
London Spectator. 

I have just returned from a visit to Roto- 
mahana, the Warm Lake of New Zealand. I 
fear I cannot so describe it as to give any 
adequate idea of the grandeur and beauty of 
the scenery, but I may succeed in attracting 
a few travellers, who will feel as I do, that 
recollections which are never likely to fade 
are cheaply purchased by a visit to the anti- 
podes. 

From Tauranga, on the east coast of the 
Northern Island, a good bridle road of from 
fifty to sixty miles takes the traveller to 
Ohinemutu, on the banks of Lake Rotorua. 
He is here in the midst of geysers. Hot 
springs bubble out in every direction, and hot 

_ Streams run into the lake. There is some 
little danger in living at Ohinemutu. From 
time to time some one who imprudently goes 
out at night wanders out of the small safe 
track, and sinks through a thin crust of earth 


into an abyss of boiling water or scalding mud. 
The soil is being gradually undermined, Mid- 
dle-aged men remember when what is now 
many feet out into the lake was firm land, 
and a native dwelling was swallowed some 
years ago, with all its inhabitants, by a sud- 
den land slip. The Maoris, however, are still 
numerous in Ohinemutu, and use the hot 
springs for baths and cooking. An Hnglish 
speculator is about to build a hotel. It will 
be a capital starting-point to the greater mar- 
vels beyond. 

From Ohinemutu to Lake Tarawera the 
road passes through a volcanic district. At 
one point the track lies between two pools, 
one a petrifying alum spring, the other a boil- 
ing and sulphurous geyser. ‘Turn a few yards 
off the path, and you come upon an open 
crater from which steam is always issuing, 
and which has a miniature eruption every six 
months. The hill-side round is covered with 
deep layers of silica deposited from its solu- 
tions. As these thicken the crater is likely, 
I believe, to close up, and the whole region 
will then be exposed to violent earthquakes. 
At present the shocks are insignificant. A 
few miles further we come to Terme, the head 
of Lake Tarawera. It was once a missionary 
station, and a church and an excellent mission- 
house are still standing. But the church is 
closed, the mission-house deserted, and its 
beautiful garden left to rain. The Maoris who 
used to worship have abandoned their Chris- 
tianity and quitted the settlement. Three 
miles further we come to Kariki, where the 
Maoris have put up an accommodation-house 
for tourists. It was first raised in honor of 
Prince Alfred. From this point the road to 
Rotomahana is by water across the splendid 
sheet of Lake Tarawera, till we come to the 
stream Kaiwaka. 

The temperature of the water is from 70° 
to 80°. For a distance of more than two 
miles this heat scarcely seems to vary, though 
here and there we pass by a boiling spring, 
which a bather would do well to avoid. In 
one part there are rapids over which it is diffi- 
cult to force the canoe. The vegetation of 
the banks is luxuriant, but sombre. Gradu- 
ally we work up to Rotomahana. It is very 
like a Highland tarn bosomed amid grey hills, 
and is of no great size, about a mile long and 
half a mile broad. Here and there are broad 
rushes, in which myriads of water-fowl are 
breeding, protected by Maori law. They 
know their safety and scarcely stir at our ap- 
proach. But our concern is not with the lake, 
but with the geysers and marble benches on 
its banks. The first we land at is known as 
Te Tarota. Imagine a succession of white 
marble terraces, fronded with stalactites at 
the sides, holding here and there basins of in- 
describably blue water, now two feet, now 
eight feet deep, and ascending gradually to a 
fathomless semi-circular crater, above which 
a cloud of steam broods, and from which a 
fountain of hot water is constantly welling 
forth. I should guess the height at which 
the fountain flows to be some sixty feet above 
the lake, but this is simple conjecture. What 
I know is that the whole is on so large a scale 
as to astonish by its magnificence, and to put 
human emulation out of the question. As 
well reproduce Niagara in an Hnglish park, 


as the terraces of Rotomahana at Aranjuaz 
or Versailles. Tarota, however, is not the 
great wonder of the lake. On the opposite 
side is another similar formation, Hokotera. 


tera, which rises higher, with more regular 
terraces, with pink instead of white marble, 
and, if possible, with bluer water in its cavi- 
ties. The steps are as easily climbed as a| 
palace staircase, let us say as the Giant’s | 
staircase at Venice; and even close to the| 
summit the water is not too hot to admit of 
bathing. 

There are of course a host of minor marvels, 
such as a large mud geyser, on the banks of 
Rotomahana. But it is difficult to find eyes) 
for what is merely curious and may be seen’ 
elsewhere. I was not specially fortunate in| 
the day of my visit. The sky was clouded) 
over, and the weather was so evidently break- 
ing up that I was unable to linger as I could 
have wished. ‘To see the terraces or to shoot! 
the rapids by moonlight are experiences which 
I can well believe add a charm even to the 
glories of Rotomahana. Travellers in coming 
years are likely to be spared much of the dis- 
comfort which at present attends travelling 
in the New Zealand. bush, and sleeping in 
Maori inns. But under all disadvantages, I 
saw with an unabated sense of delight what 
I think I shall never forget, never cease to 
look back upon as perhaps the greatest natural 
wonder I have known. ‘The warm lake lies 
in the midst of romantic scenery. Some day 
when Australasia is fully peopled, this district 
will be the Switzerland of the southern hemis-| 
phere. 


Cause for Mourning and for Rejoicing.—The 
general state of the church among ourselves, 
wherein the prevalence of the nature and 
spirit of the world, and the famine of that | 
word whose entrance giveth life, furnish 
abundant cause to the living for mourning, 
yea for unspeakable distress. We are how- 
ever favored at seasons in the vision of divine 
light, with a prospect of better times, where- 
in the Lord will in mercy turn again our cap- | 
tivity as the streams of the south.—John 
Thorp. 


The Ruins of Zimbaoe in South Africa.—On 
September 5th, 1871, the South African ex- 
plorer, Carl Mauch, visited the ruins of an 
ancient and mysterious city in the highland 
between the Zambesi and Limpopo rivers, | 
long known by native report to the Portu- 
guese, and situated in a land which from its 
gold and ivory, has long been identified by 
some authorities as the Ophir of Scripture. 
Letters describing the ruins are published in 
a German periodical. Zimbaoe lies in about | 
lat. 20° 14’ S., long. 31° 48’ EH. One portion 
of the ruins rises upon a granite hill, about 
400 feet in relative height; the other, sepa- 
rated by a slight valley, lies upon a somewhat 
raised terrace. From the curved and zigzag 
form still apparent in the ruined walls, which — 
cover the whole of the western declivity of | 
the hill, these have doubtless formed a once 
impregnable fortress. The whole space is _ 
densely overgrown with nettles and bushes, 
and some great trees have intertwined their 
roots with the buildings. Without exception 
the walls, some of which have still a height 
of thirty feet, are built of cut granite stones, 
generally of the size of an ordinary brick, but 
no mortar has been used. The thickness of 
the walls, where they appear above ground, 
if 10 feet, tapering to 7 or 8 feet above. In. 
many places monolith pilasters, of 8 to 10° 
feet in length, ornamented in diamond-shaped | 
lines, stand out of the building. These are | 
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jenerally 8 inches wide and three inches in/of truth and righteousness in this city, that I} be found those concerning whom it may truly 
jnickness, cut out of a hard and close stone|sometimes am ready to say, Who is sufficient|be said, that they stand as watchmen and 
* a greenish black color, and having a me-|for the things of this day, when the enemy) watchwomen on the walls of Zion. These 
vllic ring. During the first burried visit,/is seeking to lay waste the whole heritage of|having been concerned faithfully to follow 
“auch was unable to find any traces of in-|God. Surely never was there a day that re-| their crucified and risen Lord in the regenera- 
eription, though carvings of unknown charac. |quired more deep watching and prayer than|tion, are thereby permitted to arise and to 
yrs are mentioned by the early Portuguese|the present. Satan bas transformed himself} walk with Him in newness of life, as well as 
vriters. Such however may yet be found,Jinto an angel of light, to deceive, if possible,| prepared to stand for the defence of the gos- 
nd a clue be thus obtained as to the age of|the very elect. But I trust there will be those] pel, and to maintain the truth as ‘it is in Jesus. 
jae strange edifice. Zimbaoe is in all proba-|preserved in this part of the heritage, that) These, like Mordecai and Hsther of old, are 
lity an ancient factory, raised in very remote|know in whom they have believed ; and know engaged to stand their ground faithfully ; and 
fatiquity by strangers in the land, to overawe|also that the foundation of God standeth sure, | who, notwithstanding the railings and threat- 
jae savage inhabitants of the neighboring] having this seal, tho Lord knoweth them that|enings of the enemy, do intercede for their 
jpuntry, and to serve as a depot for the gold|are His. own lives and the lives of their people; say- 
Jad ivory which it affords. No native mud-| “The Hnglish Friends are at present over ing unto and encouraging one another to hold 
gat dwelling tribe could ever have conceived |in Jersey, visiting meetings. I have seen but|their confidence in the Lord, firm unto the 
#8 erection.— Academy. little of them; oh, that they may be strength-|end. And although these be but as one here 
te ened, if rightly qualified by the Great Master, |and another there in some places, many bow- 
; For “The Friend” |to help us; for we feel the need of such. Weling their necks again to that yoke of bondage 

Memoirs of Mildred Rateliff. have been so afflicted by some from their|from which they once appeared to have clean 

Y (Continued from page 342.) land, that I cannot forget the wormwood and|escaped, yet those who trust in the Lord, 
“rom a letter of J. M. Plummer to M. Rateliff. |the gall some of us have had to partake, on|holding fast the profession of their faith with- 
Third mo., 1843, }|#ccount of the ministry of some that have of|out wavering, will experience the truth of the 


a 


“My Dear Friend,—Thy letter was received latter time visited this land. My spirit mourns] declaration, ‘The name of the Lord isa strong 
that some we looked up to as fathers and/tower: the righteous runneth into it and are 


st evening, and was truly cordial to my Yea in that power do they dwell, and 


yelings, which are often gloomy and dis- 
curaged, contemplating the things around 
\s, and especially in our beloved Society. The 
ares and anxieties of life press heavily upon 
‘ne, and I fear in regard to my own individual 
‘bate. I have thought that it would be an 
mviable privilege to be as near the haven of 
est as I believe thou art. I hope thou wilt 
se strengthened and favored with patience to 
indure the sufferings which may yet be al- 
otted thee, looking not at the things which 
ire seen, but unto those which are not seen 
nd are eternal.” 


i, 


Elizabeth Pitfield to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“Philadelphia, 9th mo, 22d, 1843. 


“My Dear Friend,—As thou requested me 
fo write after our return, I may inform thee 
we arrived safely on Seventh-day morning, 
ifter a very fatiguing journey over the moun- 
vains. Our friends all seemed glad to receive 
as, and we were truly thankful to find them 
m usual health. My heart was filled with 
gratitude to our Heavenly Father for the 
many preservations extended to us, for there 
‘were many dangerous places on the railroad 
owing to the late heavy rains. 

“The visit we paid at thy house has been 
often brought to my remembrance, attended 
with gratitude that we were permitted to 
jpartake with thee in the renewed feeling of 
iGospel fellowship, drinking together into the 
same cup which our blessed Redeemer at sea- 
jsons is pleased to grant his poor baptized 
disciples to partake of. Oh, my dear friend, 
jit seems to me thou art one to whom the lan- 
(guage is applicable, ‘ye are they that have 
‘continued with me in my temptations, and I 
‘appoint unto you a kingdom, even as my 
(Father has appointed unto me.’ I trust and 
believe, He that has been with thee in six 
‘troubles, will continue to bless thee with His 
‘life-giving presence, and go with thee through 
‘the valley and shadow of death. Many and 
various have been thy trials; but through all 
“the Lord has sustained thee and given thee 
to partake of that living bread that the world 
“knows not of. Ob, my dear friend, let us 
‘unite in interceding for strength to bear all 
‘that may yet remain for us to suffer for His 
‘blessed name’s sake. The church is so strip- 
ped of those who stood firmly for the cause 


Liak 


mothers have given their strength to such as|safe.’ 
But I often am comforted in the re-|in that life are they preserved, that gathered 
‘I will leave in|this people in the beginning; and which can 


these! 
membrance of the promise, 


the midst of thee an afflicted and poor peo-|and ever will preserve from the snares of the 


ple, and they shall trust in the name of the 
ord.’ : 


adversary those whose trust and confidence 
are, and continue to be, in the Lord alone. 


“ Our dear friends Wm. Evans and Thomas| These see and feel things as they really are, 


Kite, left for Indiana on Sixth-day last. 
feel anxious to hear from them, as the late 
rains have washed the roads, and in some 
places the bridges were also much injured. 
But I trust the Good Shepherd, that put them 
forth, will go before and keep them from evil, 
and enable them to stand firmly for the blessed 
Truth as it is in our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Oh, it is a blessed calling to be thus 
engaged in His service. 

“Thy friends R. W. and C. S. are well, and 
are in hopes of seeing Sarah Hillman, M., and 
B., the latter part of next week. The ac- 
counts from them are very pleasant. I feel 
the absence of dear Sarah; as she and I sit 
together in meeting in sweet unity. I hear 
Asenath Clarke, daughter of Nathan Hunt, 
has a certificate from her Monthly Meeting 
to visit England, also the continent. I hope 
she may be preserved, for the signs of the 
times look very awful in that country ; indeed 
everywhere the aspect of things in our So- 
ciety looks gloomy. Oh that I may be kept 
in the safe inclosure of the fear of the Lord ; for 
lis covenant of life and of peace is with them 
that fear Him, and are afraid before His great 
Name. 

“From thy truly attached friend and com- 
panion in tribulation, 

EnizaABetaH PrItrreLp.” 


to M. R. 
“Tenth mo. 1848. 


“ Dear friend Mildred Ratcliff,—It has been 
a matter of some consideration with me, 
whether in thy present state of bodily weak- 
ness and affliction, I should present a letter 
to thy notice! Yet, under a fresh feeling of 
that love and near unity which I have ina 
peculiar manner often felt to flow in my heart 
towards thee, I venture to write. I consider 
it, my dear friend, a blessing for which some 
of us in the younger walks of life ought to be 


From 


humbly thankful to our Heavenly Father, 


I/and are prepared at their Master’s bidding, to 


sound an alarm at the approach of the enemy. 
Oh! that I, as one of the weakest and hinder- 
most of the flock of Christ, (if worthy to be 
counted one of his flock at all,) may be en- 
abled to keep the watch and maintain the 
warfare so as to be made an overcomer and 
partaker with the saints in light, is at times 
all [I desire, or all I want my friends to desire 
for me. What are all the afflictions of the 
body, the tribulations of mind, and the temp- 
tations which the soul’s enemy may be per- 
mitted to cast in the way of those who are 
striving to journey forward in the straight 
and narrow way that leads to peace, when 
compared to that eternal weight of glory that 
awaits such as continue patient in well-doing 
unto the end! These ransomed and redeemed 
of the Lord (of whom, my dear friend, I have 
had astrong and abiding confidence that thou 
wilt be one) shall come to Zion with songs 
and everlasting joy upon their heads; they 
shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away. O pray thou there- 
fore for the weak, the unwary, and inexperi- 
enced, that the Lord may have compassion 
upon such as these (of whom I am chief’) and 
direct and keep them in the way they should 
go, whatsoever sacrifices or sufferings it may 
cost them. 

“T am often reminded of what I once heard 
thee say in our Select Yearly Meeting, ‘That 
|there is a great deal of preaching in which 
there is no gospel power,’ or words of similar 
import. Which reminds of the Saviour’s pre- 
cept, ‘The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation;’ and that of his Apostle, ‘The 
kingdom of God standeth not in word but in 
power. And again, ‘I will not know the 
speech of them, that are puffed up, but the 
power.’ Oh, I believe a time is coming of in- 
creased trial to those who are building upon 
the Rock, as well as to those who are build- 
ing upon the sand. But concerning the first 
may we not confidently hope, that as they 


that amidst the aged of this Society, are to 


abide unmoved by the lo here’s and lo there’s, 
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they will experience preservation, however 
vehemently the winds and floods may beat. 

“Tn much love I remain and subscribe my- 
self thy friend and sister, 


” 


(To be continued.) 


Stolen Secrets. 


A manufacturer in these our days holds his 
own against competition by force of capital, 
knowledge of science, and skill of workmen. 
He has no secret beyond that of producing 
the best article at the lowest price. One hun- 
dred years ago the case was different. What 
a man discovered in the arts he concealed. 
Workmen were put upon their oath, in the 
name of God, never to reveal the processes 
used by their employers. Doors were kept 
closed, artisans, going out were searched, 
visitors were rigorously excluded from admis- 
sion, and false operations blinded the work- 
men themselves. The mysteries of every craft 
were hedged in by quickset fences of empiri- 
cal pretension and judicial affirmation. 

The royal manufactories of porcelain, for 
example, were long carried on in Europe with 
a spirit of jealous exclusiveness. His Majesty 
of Saxony was espetially circumspect. Not 
content with the oath of secrecy imposed 
upon his work people, he would not abate his 
kingly suspicion in favor of a brother monarch. 
Neither king nor king’s delegate might enter 
within the ‘tabooed walls of Meissen. What 
is erroneously called the Dresden porcelain—- 
that exquisite pottery of which the world has 
never seen the like—was produced for two 
hundred years by a process so secret that 
neither the bribery of princes nor the gar- 
rulity of operatives ever revealed it. 

There is still standing, close by Temple Bar, 
in London, an old chemist’s shop. The pro- 
prietor of it in days gone by enjoyed the 
monopoly of making citric acid. More favor- 
bly circumstanced than other secret manu- 
facturers, his was a process that required no 
assistance. He employed no workmen. Hx- 
perts came to sample and assort and bottle 
his products. They never entered the labora- 
tory. The mystic operations by which he 
grew rich were confined to himself. One day, 
having locked the doors and blinded the win- 
dows, sure as usual of the safety of his secret, 
our chemist went home to dinner. <A chim- 
ney sweep, or a boy disguised as such, wide 
awake in chemistry, was on the watch. Fol- 
lowing the secret-keeper so far on his way 
toward Charing Cross as to be sure he would 
not return that day, the sooty philosopher 
hied rapidly back to Temple bar, ascended 
the low building, dropped down the flue, saw 
all he wanted, and returned, carrying with 
him the mystery of making citric acid. A 
few months after, and the price of the article 
was reduced four-fifths. The poor man was 
heart broken, and died shortly afterward, 
ignorant of the trick by which he had™been 
victimized. 

The manufacture of tin ware in England 
originated in a stolen secret. Few readers 
need to be informed that tin ware is simply 
thin iron plated with tin by being dipped into 
the molten metal. In theory it is an easy 
matter to clean the surface of iron, dip it into 
a bath of the boiling tin, and remove it, en- 
‘veloped with the silvery metal, to a place for 
cooling. In practice, however, the process is 
one of the most difficult in the arts. It was 
discovered in Holland, and guarded from pub- 
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licity with the utmost vigilance for nearly|it, if we do the Lord’s work.in his spirit, no 


half a century. England tried in vain to dis- 
cover the secret, until James Sherman, a 
Cornish miner, crossed the Channel, insinua- 
ted himself surreptitiously into a tin plate 
manufactory, made himself master of the se- 
cret and brought it home. 

The history of cast steel presents a curious 
instance of a manufacturing secret stealthily 
obtained under the cloak of an appeal to phil- 
anthropy. The main distinction between iron 
and steel, as everybody knows, is that the 
latter contains carbon. The one is converted 
into the other by being heated for a consider- 
able time in contact with powdered charcoal 
in an iron box. Now steel thus made is un- 
equal. The middle of a bar is more carbonized 
than the ends, and the surface more than the 
centre. It is, therefore, unreliable. Uniform 
work cannot be made out of it. For many 
purposes it will answer, but where accuracy 
is required it falls. Nevertheless, before the 
invention of cast steel there was nothing 
better. i 

In 1760 there lived at Attercliffe, near 
Sheffield, a watch maker named Huntsman. 
He became dissatisfied with the watch springs 
in use, and set himself to the task of making 
them homogeneous. “If,” thought he, “I can 
melt a piece of steel and cast it into an ingot, 
its composition should be the same through- 
out.” He succeeded. His steel became famous. 
Huntsman’s ingots for fine work were in uni- 
versal demand. He did not call them cast 
steel. That was his secret. About 1770 a 
large manufactory of this peculiar steel was 
established at Attercliffe. The process was 
wrapped in secrecy by every means within 
reach—true and faithful men hired, the work 
divided and subdivided, large wages paid, and 
stringent oaths administered. It did not an- 
swer. One midwinter night, as the tall chim- 
neys of the Attercliffe steel works belched 
forth their smoke, a traveller knocked at the 
gate. It was bitterly cold; the snow fell fast 
and the wind howled across the moor. The 
stranger, apparently a plowman or agricul- 
tural laborer seeking shelter from the storm, 
awakened no suspicion. Scanning the way- 
farer closely, and moved by motives of hu- 
manity, the foreman granted his request and 
let him in. 

Feigning to be worn out with cold and 
fatigue, the poor fellow sank upon the floor 
and soon appeared to be asleep. That, how- 
ever, was far from his intention. He closed 
his eyes apparently only. He saw the work- 
men cut bars of steel into bits, place them in 
crucibles, and thrust the crucibles into a fur- 
nace. The fire was urged to its extreme power 
until the steel was melted. Clothed in wet 
rags to protect themselves from the heat, the 
workmen drew out the glowing crucibles and 
poured their liquid contents into a mould. 


|Mr. Huntsman’s factory had nothing more to 


disclose. The secret of making cast steel had 
been stolen.— Harper’s Magazine. 


As I tenderly love you 1 rejoice in what- 
ever attends you that is prosperous, particu- 
larly that our gracious Lord and Lawgiver 
overshadows your meetings when the body 
is collectively assembled for his service. He 
hath often limited the turbulent waves which 
contentious spirits have raised, and for his 
own namesake made evidently bare his holy 
arm. I have often remarked it with admira- 
tion and worship of heart and learned from 


weapon formed against it shall prosper.— 
Samuel Fothergill to John Pemberton, 1760. | 


Original. t 
“OH LORD! BY WHOM SHALL JACOB ARISE, 
FOR HE IS SMALL.” 


Faintly and slow the column moves along, 
Its vanguard facing toward the Promised Land, 
Nor Aaron’s voice nor Miriam’s sacred song 
Revives our Israel’s sad and drooping band ; 
By day no cloudy throne—by night no flame— 
Appears our march to guide, our hearts to cheer: 
Have we for faith but doubt,—for glory, shame,— 
For union, weakness,—and for hope, but fear ? 


| 
4 


i 
i 
| 


Is it that Egypt still attracts our love ?— 

Her pleasures, follies, ritual mixed and rude, 
Have these a foothold in our hearts above 

That purer worship, which,—in solitude, 
In trials, prisons, persecutions stern, 

Our sires received to hold on high unfurled, " 
A noble standard,—that we feebly turn 

Our glances backward to a darkened world ? 


Our sires, “ where are they and the prophets too ?” 
Who, in our earlier, brighter, nobler day, 
Headed the battle,—strong, courageous, true,— 
Or sweetly led in peace our calmer way ; 
Unshrinking, earnest, faithful to their Lord, 
They trod with firmness their appointed path, 
And they haye rested in their great reward, 
Shielded by love from everlasting wrath. 


Peace to their ashes! honor to the name 
Of Israel’s risen Lord, their Prince and Guide! 
But, brethren,—is not still His power the same, 
His love as yearning, and as undenied 
To humble seekers craving help and grace 
Their cross to know and bear,—though trial, pain, | 


And conflict meet them as they run their race, 
Content to suffer, crowns like theirs to gain! 


Do we look back to Egypt? Do we lean | 
Upon that “bruised reed,” the strength of men, 
And their mixed worship, to our sires unclean, 
And sure to pierce their straying children, when 
They rest their weight upon it,—turning back | 
From that serene and searching Light within, 

f 

| 


Which has the power still to flood their track 
With noon-tide radiance, cleansing from all sin? 


Vain, without faith in this, the plaintive call 
Upon the Lord for help in this our need, 
“ By whom shall Jacob rise, for he is small 2’— 
Humbled and low and weak he is indeed ; 
But if within his camp are Achan’s gold | 
And garb forbidden, and Abihu’s flame 
Unhallowed,—need our sorrowing hearts be told 
Why he hath tears for joy,—for glory, shame? 


Let us sit down, my brethren, each at home, 

And weeping, cleanse us for our sacrifice, 
Knowing that if with contrite hearts we come, 

And hungering for that bread beyond all price, 
That Heavenly bread the Lord alone can give, 

He will bestow it freely ; He will be 
Our guide, sustainer, strength, while here we liye, 

And in His kingdom bless eternally ! 

a. 


Forks and Plates. 


Forks, for example, now indispensable at 
every dinner-table, and furnishing employ- 
ment to half a dozen different trades, have 
hardly been in common use in England for 
two hundred years. “I observed,” said an 
old traveller, Thomas Coryate, in his ‘ Cru- 
dities,” published in 1611, “a custom in all 
those Italian cities and towns through the 
which I have passed that is not used in any 
other country that 1 saw in my travels; 
neither do I think that any other nation of 
Christendom doth use it, but only Italy. 
The Italians do always at their meals use a 
little fork when they cut their meat. For 
while with the knife, which they hold in one 
hand, they cut the meat out of the dish, they 
fasten the fork, which they hold in their other 
hand, upon the same dish; so that one who, 
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cid unadvisedly touch the dish of meat 
| his fingers, from which all the table do 
_will give occasion of offence unto the 
jpany, insomuch that for his error he 
| be at the least browbeaten, if not repre- 
“sed in words. This form of feeding is 
wally used in all places of Italy; their 
«s being, for the most part, made of iron, 
|, and some of silver, but those are used 
by gentlemen. The reason of this their 
ssity is because the Italian cannot by any 
as endure to have his dish touched with) 
irs, Seeing that all men’s fingers are not| 
» clean. Hereupon I myself thought good| 
mitate the Italian fashion by this forked- 
ing of meat, not only while I wasin Italy, 
also in Germany, and oftentimes in Eng- 
_ since I came home.” Forks seem to 
been employed in Italy—by some, at 
‘rate—since the eleventh century; and 
sgh Coryate may be correct in his boast 
aving first brought them into use in Eng- 
., they were known in this country before 
ftime. To Queen Elizabeth were pre- 
ed, at different times, “a fork of crystal, 
‘shed with gold slightly, and sparks of 
ets ;” “a fork of coral, slightly garnished 
-gold;” and “a fork of gold, garnished 
.two little rubies, two little pearls pen- 
;, and a little coral.” But the dainty 
sn preferred the old habit of fingering her 
it, and forks were for a long time regard- 
«sa worthless, foppish institution. One 
ae, in James L.’s reign, preached a sermon 
mst forks, declaring it to be “an insult 
Providence not to touch one’s meat with 
8 fingers;” and Fynes Morison, in his 
merary,” published in 1617, advised all 
ag travellers, “returning home, to lay 
ve the spoon and fork of Italy, the affected 
wures of France, and all strange apparel.” 
wen in 1652, Heylin, speaking of the ivory 
as used for eating in China, said “the use 
ilver forks came from hence into Italy, 
with us, taken up of late by some of our 
ice gallants, from thence into England.” 
ks were then, and for some time after, 
<ed upon as the absurd affectations of cox- 
bs ; they only came into general use late 
ne seventeenth century. 
cardly older is the common employment 
‘arthenware plates and dishes instead of 
sden platters; but the effects of fashion 
m trade have been shown more notably in 
‘case of the finer sorts of pottery. Itwas 
demand for antique Etruscan wares that 
i gave an impetus to improvement in the 
2 earthenware manufacture of old times; 


fresh encouragement came with the in- 
fuction in Europe of the delicate work- 
aship of China and Japan. The Dresden 
sory owes its greatness to this cause, and 
vas to rival Dresden that porcelain-manu- 
sure was started at Sévres, where the busi- 
‘8 threatened to die out before Madame de 
mpadour’s passion for china induced Louis 
'V. to buy up the establishment, and put it 
ufair way of success. Josiah Wedgwood, 
own great potter, also owes half his re- 
wn to his skill in catering for purely 
nionable requirements, and Queen Caroline 
iatly helped to make his fortune when she 
te him “royal potter.” “The demand for 
cream-color, alias queen’s ware alias 


wy,” he wrote to his friend and partner,|again and appears before the Father for me, 
It is really|as advocate, mediator and interceder. In my 
azing how rapidly the use has spread|/youthful days, He was pleased to visit me 


mas Bently, “ still increases. 


versally it isliked. How much of this general | 
use and estimation is owing to the mode of 
its introduction, and how much to its real 
utility and beauty, are questions in which we 
may be a good deal interested for the govern- 
ment of our future conduct; for, if a royal or 
noble introduction be as necessary as beauty 
to the sale of an article of luxury, then the 
manufacturer, if he consults his own interest, 
will bestow as muth pains in gaining the 
favor of these advantages as he would on be- 
stowing the latter.” Wedgwood, at any rate, 

profited by the pains which, with this end, 

he took. For many years, from 1770, his 
showroom in St. Martin’s Lane was one of 
the sights of London, a fashionable resort 

for idlers about Court, as well as an object of| 
attraction to foreigners and country visitors. 

By it his fame was spread abroad, and com- 

missions came to him from every part of 
Europe. One memorable commission was 
from the Empress of Russia, for an immense 
cream-ware service, of which each piece was 

to have a separate Hnglish landscape painted 

onit. “I am just returned,” wrote Mrs. 

Delaney, in June, 1774, “from viewing the 

Wedgwood-ware that is to be sent to the 

Empress of Russia. It consists, I believe, of 
as many pieces as there are days in the year. 

There are three rooms below and two above 

filled with it, laid out on tables.’ The price 

paid for this service was £3,000, and it be- 
came a splended advertisement of Wedgwood 

throughout the whole of Europe. ‘There has 

been no diminution in later times in the pro- 
duction of costly earthenware and kindred 
articles to meet the requirements of fashion. 

— Bourne. 


For “The Friend.” 
Words of Comfort. 


There is something very cheering to the 
Christian in beholding the glorious hope and 
strong confidence which are often granted in 
the decline of life to those who have long 
labored in the vineyard of the Lord, and who 
feel that the time of rest is approaching. The 
language of the Apostle Paul, addressed to 
Timothy, I believe has given comfort and en- 
couragement to thousands since his day, “I 
am now ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand. I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith: Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at 
that day; and not to me only, but unto all 
them also that love His appearing.” 

The experience of William Edmundson was 
very similar. His jourrial contains the follow- 
ing paragraph: “In the Highth month, 1704, 
in the seventy-seventh year of my age, being 
under much affliction and weakness of body, 
I was resigned unto the blessed will of the 
Lord, and were it His time, would gladly have 
been dissolved and at ease, ‘ where the weary 
are at rest, and the wicked cease from troub- 
ling’ For I was not afraid of death or the 
grave, but could say, through the tender mercy 
of God; ‘Death, where is thy sting? Grave, 
where is thy victory ? through steadfast faith 
and hope in my Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; who suffered for me, and whom death 
or the grave could not hold; but who rose 


turn me from the evil of my ways, making 
me sensible of his judgments and mercies, 
calling me by His grace to a reformation, and 
also put me into His service in the ministra- 
tion of the Word of Life, and doctrine of His 
kingdom, endowing me with a talent of his 
Holy Spirit of understanding in doctrine and 
discipline, for the benefit of His church. In 
which I have labored for the space of above 
fifty years, according to my strength and 
ability, through many troubles, deep exer- 
cises and perils of divers kinds, by sea and 
land, which fell to my lot in the Lord’s ser- 
vice, both in the wilderness by robbers and 
blood-thirsty murderers, by open opposers 
and enemies to Truth, and worst of all, by 
false brethren under the same profession. 
These things, and many other great exercises 
and straits, the Lord’s arm and gracious pro- 
vidence have still preserved me through, and 
supported me over in the faith that gives the 
victory, having blessed his work and given 
the testimony of his truth dominion to this 
present time.” : 


For ‘The Friend.” 
“Another Phase of Modern Philosophy, is 

the title of a pamphlet of 31 pages, being a 

discourse read before the American Philo- 

sophical Society, 3d mo. Ist, 1872, by Eli 

KS Priee.7 

The materialist, to find a foundation on 
which to build his chimerical theories as to the 
source of life, is many times compelled to con- 
tent himself with very slight facts, and fre- 
quently so apparent is their flimsiness as to 
be visible to the eye of common sense. But 
happily the investigations of modern science, 
aided by the immense powers of the solar 
microscope as well as other helps, find noth- 
ing incompatable with true revealed religion. 
With Cowper we can say :— 

“Some, more acute and more industrious still, 

Contrive creation ; travel nature up 

To the sharp peak of her sublimest height, 

And tell us whence the stars ; why some are fix’d, 

And planetary some; what gave them first 

Rotation, from what fountain flow’d their light. 

Great contest follows, and much learned dust 

Involves the combatants ; each claiming truth, 

And truth disclaiming both.” 

Professor Huxley, of England, in his lay 
sermon, presents the subject of the origin of 
life in rather an enticing manner, perhaps 
well calculated to mislead the unwary, and 
which has been read by many. To meet and 
expose the errors contained in these papers, 
Eli K. Price, a member of the American 
Philosophical Society, now past his three- 
score and ten years, has devoted considerable 
time and thought, has taken up the theories 
as here exhibited, given them a patient, un- 
prejudiced, and impartial examination, and in 
the discourse above referred to carefully| goes 
over the ground step by step, clearly refutes 
the arguments advanced, and so completely 
shows the falsity of the premises assumed, as 
to leave but one impression on the mind of 
the reader, viz.: that there is not now, and 
never has been but the one only true source 
of life, and that it is from Him who in the 
beginning said, “ Let there be light and there 
was light,” and who it is emphatically de- 
clared, ‘“ Formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life and man became a living soul.” 

It is presumed that but very few of the 
readers of this journal have been misled by 


most over the whole globe, and how uni- with the appearance of his Holy Spirit, to|the fallacies alluded to, yet as the present is 
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a time of much curious speculation and in- 
quiry into matters which are purposely hid 
from our view and are in no ways essential 
for us to know; it has been thought it might 
not be amiss to publish a few short extracts 
from this able essay. 

“¢ All flesh is not the same flesh.’ ‘There 
is one flesh of men and another of beasts.’ 
‘What is a man profited if he shall * * * 
lose his own soul ?” 

Those who have lived through nearly 
three-fourths of the Nineteenth Century, and 
witnessed the many useful and brilliant dis- 
coveries that have illustrated the past two 
ages, may not safely venture to discourage 
the boldness of any investigations that are 
legitimately pursued. Nor will any one 
properly criticise or censure those who in the 
main are doing good service to science, un- 
less he clearly perceives that the great canon 
of philosophizing, which all must acknow- 
ledge, has not been duly observed. When 
such case occurs in matters of highest im- 
portance, it then becomes the duty of the 
humblest to speak out in correction of what 
he believes to be error, in the name of an all 
pervading philosophy, and in behalf of our 
common humanity, according to his convic- 
tion and ability. 

The first lesson the scientist should learn is 
that of the limit of the human understanding, 
beyond which it is useless to attempt to in- 
vestigate, and to recognize asinviolable those 
secrets which the Creator has chosen to re- 
serve to Himself, as to which there is no re- 
sponse to interrogation. The second, is to 
make sure of all the facts requisite to the 
ascertainment of truth, and thence to draw 
only such conclusion as the known facts will 
justify. 

The physicians of this century have studied 
life from its physical basis, and have too 
often made the life and the mind of man the 
product of matter. I propose to discuss this 
theory, particularly in review of Professor 
Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life, both to show 
that he has drawn his conclusions upon in- 
adequate facts, and that he has left out of 
view the facts that show the distinctive nature 
and operations of the life and the mind. 

Let us first consider a few of the subjects 
having a bearing upon his theory, wherein 
the limit to knowledge is recognizable, beyond 
which further research is sure to be baffled. 
Nothing is more familiar to us than our own 
life. It is that self we should best know ; and 
we can and do know many things about it; 
indeed all about it, except the mystery how 
it can possibly be, and can carry on its own 
functions. Wecan see and dissect our bodily 
structure of bones, joints, muscles, tendons ; 
brain, nerves, tissues; heart, arteries, veins, 
&c. We see and feel the body’s functions as 
they are carried on. We see how it is fed with 
food, and how the circulations are kept going 
and the strength is maintained; and know 
that the food taken is transmuted into the 
living being. We are invited to eat and drink 
to appease hunger and thirst, and thereby we 
both avert greater pain, and enjoy pleasure. 
The food is dissolved by the gastric juice 
secreted by the stomach, and is then chyme. 
This in its descent receives the juice of the 
pancreas, and the bile from the gall-bladder 
of the liver. The action of the stomach keeps 
its contents in motion; and one portion, un- 
fitted to enter the life-process, is rejected into 
the draught, the other called chyle, is a milky 
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fluid, which the dacteals opening into the in- 
testines imbibe and carry to the thoracic 
duct and into the venous system. The heart 
propels the crimson blood that is returned to 
it by the veins, together with the contribu- 
tions of chyle, upon the lungs, where it meets 
the oxygen of the air, is decarbonized, and 
becomes scarlet; and this bright red blood, 
being returned to the heart, is propelled 
through the arteries to ‘the extremities of 
the body, freighted with all the material the 
system demands; the corpuscles for bone, 
muscle, tendon, tissue, &c., and delivers them 
as and where wanted, and from the extremi- 
ties the blood is returned through the veins 
to the heart. The process of life is carried 
on by ceaseless pulsations. The heart throbs; 
the arteries expand and contract; thestomach, 
the diaphragm and chest expand and con- 
tract; the lungs are kept in play, and we 
breathe; the intestines are operated by the 
peristaltic motion, and the glands and ab- 
sorbents are ever at work. All this we per- 
ceive, or the anatomist or physiologist does 
for us, and to him all is as familiar as things 
of daily observation. But can he tell us what 
life is, or how it acts with an intelligence sur- 
passingly wonderful? We see in this pro- 
cess that the food has become part of the liy- 
ing being ; and it will remain such so long as 
it is useful to the creature, and when any 
part becomes useless in the animal economy 
it is rejected, so that after a few years the 
whole system is composed of new materials, 
but the same life of identical consciousness 
has survived; and may survive more than 
ten entire changes of the life-molecules. It is 
the life in the body and only the life that has 
had power to take in, digest, and assimilate 
the organic food we eat and make it part of 
itself. Why or how the thing we call life can 
do all this no microscope reveals to our sight ; 
no skill of dissection can reach it ; no cunning 
of thought can teach us. We only witness 
the process and the fact of life. The power 
that created the life, and endowed it with its 
wonderful intelligence has chosen to keep 
this secret to Himself; and though it is our- 
self, and we are always conscious to its pre- 
sence and action while we live, we can never 
tell what it is, or how it lives. We must ac- 
cept it as an ultimate fact; but from that fact 
we may, if we are logical, infer that it had an 
Author, who could create it, and yet permit 
us never to know his secret, though that 
secret be our own life. The unknowable is 
thus dwelt upon not only to heighten our con- 
ception of Deity, but to show where time and 
labor would be spent in vain; and also, because 
it is salutary that all who investigate science 
should do so with the humbling consciousness 
that all that is known bearsa very small pro- 
portion to that which here cannot be known. 
Yet, from the known, from the evidence of 
its design, and power, and beneficence; its 
obedience to law, and harmonious move- 
ments; its grandeur and glory, we surely in- 
fer a Creator, Almighty and Omniscient.” 
“Tt may well be asserted from all that we can 
observe and know, that matter cannot origi- 
nate life ; nor life matter. Hach logicially de- 
mandsa Creator. Life cannot originate itself ; 
but only continue the previously created life, 
by a power conferred on life to continue life. 
Dead matter may be vitalized and thus be- 
come part of the living body; but the life 
must first be to appropriate matter for its 
uses, to vitalize it, and to build up the living 


body and to continue it in life. In all tim 
only life has initiated the beings of the su 
cessive generations. We have only to co 
sider all we know to be assured of the 
truths. No protoplasm could now exist, uj 
‘less life had produced it. It never has bed 
chemically or otherwise than by life produce} 
except as first created. It is only found 
the vital current produced from dead foo 
The immediate cause of it there must, thei 
fore, be the preceding vital process, enduq 
with power to impart life to dead matter. I 
this result Dr. Carpenter considers the liv 
and spleen perform important service.” 
(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend} 
In reply to the stricture of M. O. T.| 
would say that no assumption that anime 
were to be immortal is involved in acceptin 
the Scripture in its more simple and obvioi} 
meaning, that death physical, as well as deat} 
spiritual, “entered the world through sin] 
That the life by which “in Christ shall all ]j 
made alive,” refers to spiritual life, is unque| 
tionable. But when we find the serpent, tl} 
woman, and man successively cursed, and t 
concluding words of man’s curse, “dust thd 
art and unto dust shalt thou return,” the co} 
clusion is difficult to escape, that, thoug 
neither physical man nor the beasts were dj 
signed to be immortal, yet the beginning, « 
jirst occasion of the entrance and operation | 
physical death in the world, was throug 
man’s sin. Why explain this part of th 
curse away more than the cursing of 1 
ground, and “in the sweat of thy face shal 
thou eat bread?” These were physical curse 

I believe there is more danger in these daj 
and perhaps especially to Friends, as the moj 
advanced people in spiritual religion, of e 
plaining away apparent conflicts betwed 
science and sound doctrine by resorting | 
“spiritual” interpetation of texts, than the 
is of the kind M. O. T. apprehends. Thus W 
have one 6f our most highly endowed met 
bers, who has heretofore been a thoro 
Friend in principle, lately enunciating (in 
lecture) the following interpretation of a pa 
allel text. He having reason, as he think 
from geological investigation, to believe th 
man existed contemporaneously with the e 
tinct world of animals and plants, ages befot 
the Adamic creation, seeks to explain t 
Mosaic account of man’s origin by interpre 
ing the “breath of life,” “breathed into 
nostrils,” as spiritual life. And his theory | 
that man existed for ages and numberless ge 
erations as an irresponsible, soul-less anim 
among the other beasts, until the breath < 
“spiritual” life breathed into his nostrils mad 
him, “ spiritually,’’ a living soul. 

I think M. O. T. will admit the danger ¢ 
such spiritualizing of texts. The same meat 
might be used to explain away the miracles ¢ 
any other difficutly to the natural reason 
Scripture. Where we are not called on by in 
mediate revelation, or by fully proven fact 
to find a spiritual meaning for texts that d 
not obviously bear such a meaning, we shoul 
prefer the plain interpretation that the “ wal 
faring man, though a fool, shall not err” iJ 
and this plain interpretation, in the texts u 
der consideration, seems to be that death, 4 
death, both spiritual and material, first ente 
,ed the world through man’s transgression. | 
ALPHA, | 


Our two esteemed correspondents ha 


{ had the opportunity for giving their re- 
live views on the point in question, we 
fc the subject may be dropped. Both ad- 
hat “death” to the Divine life was the 
diate effect of Adam’s sin, and whether 
sical death” was the result of the same 
, is a matter on which every one may be 
0 entertain his own views.—EKpirors. 


u Great Spirit and an Indian War Chief. 
j.ving the visit of the Indian lady, Nah- 
io.hwee-quay, or “upright woman,” on an 
mesy for her red brethren to Queen Vic- 
, she related to some friends in a simple, 
like manner, the following narrative of 
operation of the Holy Spirit upon the 
' of a war chief, unaided by any human 
“ey whatever, which was felt to be instruc- 
‘td those who heard its recital, and it is 
'1 will be interesting to others. 
‘is chief belonging to the Ojibways, near 
ja’s Sound, Lake Huron, was a poor pagan, 
‘ived, prior to the civilized condition now 
essed, amongst a remnant of that once 
'rful tribe, reduced at present to about 
ee souls, embracing parts of other 
is also. He was noted for his strong and 
» frame, his fearlessness in danger, and 
‘smarkable success in the chase. 
| so happened, whilst yet a young man, 
a wife and family surrounding him, he 
-he camp of his people and retired a con- 
table distance from them, for the purpose 
enting. Shortly after reaching the new 
‘5 of abode, the supply of provisions hav- 
vest of game, but soon discovered his for- 
good fortune had deserted him, the ani- 
i as if apprized of his intentions, retiring 
safe distance out of gun shot. oiled in 
‘urpose he renewed his exertions only to 
‘ failure attending every attempt. Dis- 
aged, after long and persevering efforts, 
ambering too his isolated condition, and 
mperative needs of his family, who had 
‘been driven nearly to starvation, so that 
had to live more than three days on wild 
‘s, he paused, weary and faint, and taking 
tf upon a log, out of sight, but so that he 
‘Lhearhis little children playing, he fell into 
‘in of meditation. Helooked upward to the 
‘arch above him, and beheld the beautiful 
‘and the bright sun, and casting his eyes 
‘nd him he saw the green grass, the wav- 
“trees, and the flowing water, and as he 
\ ght of the silvery moon and the shining 
4, he said to himself, “These things came 
‘nere by theirown bidding! there must bea 
‘e for them! they could not produce them- 
4s! and therefore they must have been 
‘ted! and who is their creator? Surely 
aust be the Great Spirit! and I wish that 
lat Spirit would bless the poor Indian, that 
‘famishing wife and children might not 
ve.” Then he thought that perhaps he 
it give the Great Spirit something, so that 
‘would bless him. And what had he? 
‘we was his blanket, though it had done 
_ good service, and was sorely needed, he 
‘Id give it up if He would bless him. So 
‘50k the blanket in his hands and laid it 
‘the log, and with upturned eyes said, 
pre, Great Spirit, accept this blanket, and 
»s poor Indian, that he may find food, that 
wife and children may not starve.” The 
aish in his bosom is unabated. No manna 
‘rom Heaven to afford relief. The offer- 
/ did not suffice. What was he now to do? 


‘seen exhausted, he went forth as formerly |joyous. 
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Could he 
Yes, if that was what the Great 
Spirit required, he thought he could. He ad- 
vances as before, and laid it on the log, and 
said, “Oh! Great Spirit, take my tomahawk. 


A tomahawk hangs in his belt. 
spare that ? 


It is all poor Indian has. 
else to give. Take it and bless me, and give 
me food for my children.” But alas! no an- 
swercomes. The burden rests upon his bosom 
still. And what could he do now? There 
was his gun, his only means of obtaining 
game, his sole support and hitherto unfailing 
friend. How could he spare that? Must he 
part with that also? He paused, but pressed 
down by his forlorn condition, almost hope- 
less, he knew of no other extremity worse 
than his present condition. Solemnly the 
gun was laid on the log, and he sobbed out, 
“Oh! Great Spirit, take my gun too! It is 
all poor Indian has. He has nothing more. 
Take it, and bless poor Indian, that his wife 
and children may not starve.” Still the mes- 
senger of love came not. Almost broken- 
hearted, he suddenly started to his feet, a ray 
of light had flashed through his soul! He 
would go to the rude altar again, and offer 
himself up to the Great Spirit! So he sat 
down on the log with his blanket, tomahawk, 
and gun by his side, and said, “ Here, Great 
Spirit, poor Indian has given up all that he 
has, he has nothing more, so take poor Indian 
too, and bless him, that he may find food for 
his famishing family that they may not 
starve.” Inamoment a change comes over 
the scene, and everything seems smiling and 
His soul is filled with happiness, and 
as he contemplates, lo! a deer comes bound- 
ing towards him from the thicket. He raised 
his gun and secured him. Thus was his prayer 
answered. He was ever after successful in 
hunting, game was abundant, and the Great 
Spirit had all the praise. Returning to his 
family he told them all that had happened, 
and thinking that if he left the blanket, tom- 
abawk, and gun-upon the log, they could be 
of no use to any one, he took them with him, 
and told the Great Spirit that he would take 
care of them for Him, and use them subject 
to His will. The hunting season being over, 
he returned to his tribe and people; and on 
hearing for the first time the teaching of a 
missionary, whilst seated with his red breth- 
ren and sisters, and listening attentively to 
the words of the speaker, as he told them how 
they must give themselves up to Christ, and 
remembering how similar had been his own 
situation when alone in the forest, he could 
contain himself no longer, but sprang upon 
his feet and shouted, ‘‘ Yes, that’s me, that’s 
me!” He then related to those assembled 
the above narrative. He was ever after a 
pious Christian. 

He had never learned to read, but could 
spell out the words contained in his Bible, 
and could remember large portions of it. 
When he was at a loss to understand a text, 
he would go to the Great Spirit, whom he 
declared made known to him the meaning, 
and when it had thus been revealed to him 
he was prepared to expound it toothers. In 
the midst of his usefulness in the service of 
God, who had so manifested himself to him, 
he was called from works to rewards. His 
zeal for the promotion of the Gospel by the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit terminated only 
with his life—British Workman, 1861. 


Vanity is blind to the contempt it excites. 


He has nothing} 
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It is one of the marked and deplorable signs 
of the times, that scepticism has largely in- 
vaded a class in the community which arro- 
gates to itself, par excellence, the distinction of 
learned or cultivated, and that the latest type 
of this unbelief is distinguished by its cool, 
confident assertion, that what have hereto- - 
fore been accepted as the truths of Chris- 
tianity, are now disproved and set aside by 
the higher revelations of science, and the 
trenchant investigations of logical criticism. 
These bold and unfounded assertions are, per- 
haps, brought before the public more confi- 
dently and undisguisedly in Great Britain 
than among us, with the self-complacent as- 
surance that the doctrines of orthodox the- 
ology no longer retain their hold on educated 
minds. 

Consonant with this arrogant assumption 
of the triumph of modern thought over the 
religion of the New Testament, is an affecta- 
tion, on the part of these “philosophers,” of 
a contemptuous superiority as “ thinkers,” and 
the assertion, amounting to dogmatism, that 
none but their own class are competent to de- 
cide upon whatever points they pronounce 
doubtful or untrue; while at the same time 
they manifest no little anxiety to draw the 
popular mind over to their own unbelief; or, 
as they express it, to liberate it from the effete 
theology of the last eighteen hundred years, 
and the trammels of the cramping supersti- 
tion attending it. 

Solomon’s declaration, that there is nothing 
new under the sun, is no where more fully 
illustrated than in this same confident asser- 
tion and boasting that the searching inquiry 
and unprecedented discoveries of the present 
age have afforded unanswerable arguments 
against the truth of the accepted doctrines of 
revealed religion, and based modern scepti- 
cism on a foundation of unassailable facts. 
Such was the vaunted conclusion loudly pro- 
claimed in the last century, when Voltaire 
and his infidel associates vainly boasted that 
they had “crushed” out Christ and his self- 
denying religion ; nor do we find exhibited by 
there modern unbelievers, with all their pro- 
fessed candor and simple desire for truth, any- 
thing better than the spirit which has actu- 
ated the self-sufficient sceptics of former times, 
nor arguments against the authenticity and 
verity of the Scriptures and their sacred 
truths, which have not been already met and 
refuted again and again. 

The self-glorifying prating about the de- 
velopment of the human intellect beyond the 
capacity that admits of the “pretensions” of 
Christianity being accepted and believed, is 
one of the hallucinations which at different 
intervals have diffused gloom and afflicted the 
world, ever since the lapse in the visible 
church from the purity of the christian reli- 
gion; and the sooner some modern scientists 
recognize the fact, that such unfounded pre- 
tensions as theirs are open evidences of a cer- 
tain kind of intellectual imbecility, the better 
will it be for themselves, and the greater 
benefit will they confer on their pupils. The 
spirit of the religion of Christ sheds its 
heavenly light into the mind of its recipients, 
and though curbing the spirit, bestows on 
them a healthy intellect, and gives an impulse 
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to the investigations of philosophy, which, 
while it promotes free inquiry and buman 
progress, keeps the mental powers applied to 
subjects within their finite grasp, and cher- 
ishes a humble, childlike faith, that holds all 
that may be acquired, in subservience to the 
almighty power and providence of Him who 
created the universe and impelled the rolling 
worlds in their destined orbits. Literature 
and science are cherished and adorned by true 
religion, and it is a miserable misbelief that 
they must be separated, or that the discoveries 
of the laws and operations of nature will ever 
weaken the authority or nullify the purposes 
of vital christianity. 

The spirit of iuvention, discovery, and con- 
quest of the secrets of nature, are natural to 
man, and if kept under the regulating govern- 
ment of the Spirit of Truth, his position on 
the earth demands that no stopping point 
shall be fixed to its career. But in his pro- 
gress he should ever bear in mind that what- 
ever lessens his ignorance, lightens his bur- 
dens, and educates him to look for light, 
liberty and peace in the triumph of pure re- 
ligion, whether it be philosophy, science or 
art, must be presented and enforced in a garb 
free from the trappings of vanity or pride, 
and will the better commend itself in propor- 
tion as its author shows true humility and 
self-abasedness. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Forrign.—Earl Granville, seconded by the Italian 
government, has proposed a conference of the European 
Powers to consider the course to be adopted in view of 
the frequent recurrence of barbarous outbursts against 


direct pressure on the Roumanian government to com- 
pel preventive measures. Russia and Prussia do not 
approve of the proposed conference, but suggest a joint 
note to the Roumanian government in order to awaken 
it to some sense of its responsibilities and induce need- 
ful protection to the Jews. 

The details of the floods near Prague, caused by 
heavy rains, of which a brief mention was made by tele- 
graph on the 27th ult., shows that destruction of life 
and property was far greater than at first supposed. 
The water poured over the country, sweeping every- 
thing before it. Fertile districts were devastated, and 
a number of villages swept away. The loss of life is 
appalling, the number of persons who perished being 
estimated at seven hundred. 

A Constantinople dispatch of the 13th says: The 
cholera has appeared in the southern part of Russia, 
and all vessels arriving here from Russian ports in the 
Black Sea are placed in quarantine. 

A Berlin despatch of the 12th says: A bill is being 
prepared in the Federal Council providing for the ex- 
pulsion of all Jesuits from Germany, even though they 
be natives. The treaty giving Germany working con- 
trol over the Luxemburg railways has been signed. 
The Germans stipulate never to make use of the roads 
for the transportation of warlike material in time of 
war. 

Bayaria, according to the recent census, has a popu- 
lation of 4,850,038 inhabitants. 

The British House of Lords consists of 477 members, 
two of whom are archbishops, and 24 bishops. 

The last advices from Zanzibar state that Stanley had 
arrived there, and that he had left Dr. Livingstone 
alive and well. He does not wish to leave the interior 
of Africa yet, being still engaged in important explora- 
tions. 

A Paris dispatch says: The Protestant Synod, now in 
session here, has just passed through an unusually ani- 
mated discussion, which “resulted in the schism of the 
Church. Gussoit, leader of the Orthodox party, main- 
tained the authority of the Scriptures, while Courguel, 
who is of the Liberal Party, justified certain divergen- 
cies relative to the divinity and resurrection of Christ. 
The Liberals, demurring at the action of the Orthodox 
majority, withdrew from the Synod. 

The Tribunal for the arbitration of the Alabama 
claims met in Geneya on the 15th inst., all the members 
being present viz: Count Solopis, representing Italy, 
Jacob Staempfli, representing Switzerland, Baron de 
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Itajubee, representing Brazil, Charles Francis Adams 
for the United States, and Sir A. F. Cockburn, repre- 
senting the government of Great Britain. Summaries 
of the proofs and arguments in support of the cases of 
the United States and Great Britain were transmitted 
to the arbitrators by the respective agents of the two 
countries, and the arbitrators adjourned to the 17th inst. 
The English agent stated that he could not proceed 
without further conference with London, and a messen- 
ger was dispatched to that place, from whence it was 
expected instructions would be sent to Geneva by tele- 
graph. 

~ ‘The German Ambassador to France has presented to 
Thiers the reply of the German government to the pro- 
position for the evacuation of France, as the instalments 
of the war indemnity are paid, The German govern- 
ment accepts in principle the proposition of the French 
government, and requires the full payment of the in- 
demnity by March 2, 1874. 

The boilers of the Spanish steamship Guadayea, ex- 
ploded in the port of Marseilles on the 16th inst. The 
entire upper portion of the ship was torn to pieces, and 
55 persons were instantly killed. After the explosion 
the ship took fire and a large quantity of cotton was 
consumed. 

Gladstone stated in the House of Commons on the 
17th inst., that the report thata summary of the British 
argument on the Alabama claims had been presented 
at Geneva was incorrect. Great Britain had made ap- 
plication to the arbitrators for adjournment. 

The official correspondence between the British and 
American governments with reference to the arbitra- 
tion, was published on the 17th in London. It con- 
sisted of seventy-three dispatches. 

London, 6th mo. 17th.—Consols, 92%. U. S. five- 
twenties of 1862, 91; of 1865, 94; ten-forties, 893. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 11d.; Orleans, 113d. a 
113d. California white wheat 12s. 6d. a 12s. 8d. per 
cental. 

The twenty-sixth anniversary of the accession of Pope 
Pius IX. to the pontifical chair was celebrated in Rome 
on the 17th inst. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 17th says, the bill directed 


> n ‘ ; lagainst the Society of Jesuits, depriving its members of 
the Jews in Roumania, and the propriety of exerting a 


the rights of citizenship, passed its second reading in the 
Reichstag to-day, after seven hours debate, by a vote of 
183 to 101. 

The town of Warrington, in Lancashire, England, 
has suffered from a destructive conflagration. The ex- 
tensive cotton mills in that place were partially de- 
stroyed. The loss is estimated at £100,000. A large 
number of hands are thrown out of employment. 

Unirep Srares.— Miscellaneous.—The interments in 
Philadelphia last week numbered 351. There were 13 
deaths of old age; 10 cholera infantum; 51 consump- 
tion; 19 inflammation of the lungs and 19 small pox. 

A law of Michigan abolishes the grand jury system, 
and authorizes the prosecution for felonies by informa- 
The law has been pronounced constitutional by 
the Supreme Court of that State. 

Thibodeaux, La., has a curious system of water- 
works. The town lies below the level of the sea, and 
is protected by adyke. Over this embankment water 
is introduced through large syphons, by means of 
which the streets are sprinkled, the ditches kept clean, 
and the atmosphere cooled. 

According to the United States census of 1870, the 
aggregate of colored people in the Republic at that 
time was 4,879,107. ‘hey constitute the majority of 
the inhabitants in South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, numbering 1,224,226 in those States, against 
a white population of 1,034,628. 

The total appropriations passed at the late session of 
Congress are given in the summarized table below, to- 
gether with a comparison with last year, by which it 
will be seen that the total this year is nearly $2,000,000 
less than last: 

Appropriated. 


Appropriated. 
For 1871-2, 


Title of Bill. For 1872-3. 


Legislative and execu- 


tive, . $20,179,229 24 $18,587,915 74 
Pensions, - 29,050,000 00 30,480,000 00 
Navy, 19,822,317 25 18,296,733 95 
Army, A 4 27,719,580 00 = 28,560,615 32 
Post-oflice, . ; 26,036,898 00 28,600,291 84 


Consular and diplomatic, 
Military Academy, 
Deficiency, : 
Indians, . : 
Rivers and harbors, 
Sundry civil. 
Miscellaneous items, . 


1,462,634 00 
316,269 30 
6,021,395 57 
5,448,440 96 
4,407,500 00 
23,421,773 86 
4,578,336 14 


1,219,659 00 
326,101 32 
6,029,759 96 
6,349,462 04 
5,276,700 10 
19,528,523 52 
3,001,809 33 


Total, . $170,101,874 82 $168,293, 564 22 


'600; Tallahassee, $579,956; Georgia, $383,976 ; Chi 


The summary of the claims for losses by rebel era 
filed by the United States Commissioners with 
Geneva arbitrators, gives a total of $19,021,429, ine 
ing $1,120,795 for losses from increased war premit 
The direct losses, or those from actual capture, are | 
tributed among the rebel cruisers as follows: Alaba 
$6,547,610; Shenandoah, $6,488,320; Florida, $3,6 


manga, $95,655; Nashville, $69,537 ; Retribution, § 
335; Sumter, $10,696; Sallie, $5540, and Boston $ 

The Department of Agriculture is informed that 
cotton reports for the present year show an increas 
the acreage planted with cotton of about thirteen 
cent. compared with 1871. The condition of the 
is not much below average. 

The Missouri Democrat has dispatches from over 
hundred points in Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, lowa 
Nebraska, which represent that winter wheat in 
those localities is very poor, only from one third ¢ 
half crop. | 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotat 
on the 17th inst. New York.—American gold, | 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 120}; ditto, 1868, 117}; ditto, 10 
5 per cents, 1113. Superfine flour, $5.50 a $6.05; 8 
extra, $6.60 a #7; finer brands, $7.50 a $13. N 
Milwaukie spring wheat, $1.72; No. 2 Chicago, $1 
Canada barley, $1.11. Oats, 51 a 54 cts. West 
yellow corn, 69 a 70 cts.; western mixed, 66 a 68 
southern white, 91 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 26}) 
for uplands and New Orleans Superfine flour, # 
$6.50 ; extras, $7 a $7.75; finer brands, $8 a $1]| 
Red wheat, $2.10; amber, $2.15; white, $2.15 a $2 
Rye, 95 cts. Yellow corn, 68 a 69 cts.; white, 77 
Western oats, 50 cts. Canvassed western hams, 12 
Lard, 91.9 cts. About 2,200 beef cattle were sol( 
the Avenue Droye-yard. Extra at 73 a 8 ets. ; fai 
good, 64 a 7 cts., and common 5 a 6 cts. per Ib. 91 
About 13,000 sheep sold at 53 a 6} cts. per Ib. g 
and 3,713 hogs at $6 a $6.50 per 100 Ibs. net. 
more.—Penna. wheat, $2 a $2.10. White corn, 83 i 
cts.; yellow, 68 a 69 cts. Oats, 48 a 53 cts. Cinevm 
—Family flour, $8.25 a $8.50. Wheat, $1.85 a $1] 
Corn, 51 a 52 cts. Oats, 40 a44cts. Lard, 8} a 83 
St. Lowis—No. 2 mixed corn, 443 cts. Oats, 34 
Rye, 74 cts. Milwaukie—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.4} 


No. 2 $1.414. No. 2 mixed corn, 443 cts. No. 2¢ 
32 cts. Rye, 70 cts. Barley, No. 2, 58 cts. Cleve 


—No. 1 winter red wheat, $1.88; No. 2, $1.78. G 
51 cts. Oats, 39 ets. Oswego.—No. 1 Milwaukie spi 
wheat, $1.70. Yellow corn, 61 a 62 cts. Western ¢ 
50 ets. - } 


WANTED. 


A Teacher for the Girls’ Select School in this ¢ 
to enter on her duty at the opening of the term in 
mo. next. One qualified to teach Arithmetic, Algel 
Natural Philosophy, &c. 

Application may be made to 

Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch Street, 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine Street, 
Rebecca S. Allen, 335 South Fifth Street 
Rebecca W. Kite, 459 North Fifth Stree 


Marriep, on Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 12th, 1872 
Friends’ Meeting-house on Orange street, IsrAEL 
Jornson to Mary MarsHAtt, daughter of Benjani 
Marshall, deceased, all of this city. | 


Drep, at her residence, near Hesper, Winnesl 
Co., Lowa, on the morning of the 19th of Third mon 
1872, Mary ANN, wife of Lemuel Jones, in the 6 
year of her age, a member of Winnesheik Mont 
Meeting, in which she had several years acceptably 
cupied the station of elder. Her illness which \ 
protracted, and attended with much bodily sufferi 
was borne with patience and Christian resignation ; 
lying upon the mercy and merits of her Redeemer, | 
passed quietly and calmly through the valley of | 
shadow of death, leaving the consoling evidence 1 
her end was peace. a | 

——, at his residence, near Moorestown, New Jer: 
on the 27th of Third month, 1872, JosepH Buzpy, 
esteemed member of Chester Monthly Meeting, in| 
85th year of his age. He was remarkable for his — 
mility and lowly walk during a long life, and was 
abled to bear asuffering illness with christian patie: 
and resignation to the Divine will, and we reverently 
lieve the language of the text is applicable, “T) 
shalt come to thy graye in a full age, like as a shoek 
corn cometh in, in his season.” 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


